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What Do Americans Believe 
about Their Fellow-Men? 


* 


Mr. Wirt: “Warlike” and “peace-loving,” “free men” and “slaves”— 
nese are the words which are used to divide the peoples of the world. 
Ve Americans and our friends, of course, are good; our enemies are evil. 


Mr. Suarp: Yes, but we are all really very much alike. The Russians 
nink that we are the villains and that they are the heroes. 


Mr. Mine: In a statement only last Friday, Mr. Stalin attempted to 
istinguish the American leaders from the American people; and the 
tate Department, in its reply yesterday, separates the Russian people 
rom their rulers. Is there any validity in that? 


Mr. Wirtu: But this is inconsistent with the notion of a national char- 
cter which assumes that people, somehow or other, are fundamentally 
ifferent from one another. 


Mr. Mine: Maybe this means that Mr. Stalin will join us in celebrating 
srotherhood Week this week. I doubt it, but do you think that there is 
ny possibility ? 


Mr. Suarv: Followers are like followers; and leaders are like leaders. 


Maybe he will join our leaders. 


Mr. Wirtu: Since we are celebrating Brotherhood Week, I think that 
is appropriate for us to realize to what an extent our own problems 
ere at home are very much like the problems which we face in the 
yorld, because we assume people to be different, and we assume that 
erhaps they cannot get along with one another. 

1 
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Mr. Sarr: We have groupings here at home which act a little like 
nations—labor and capital, so-called racial groups, regional groups. 


Mr. Mino: The North and the South, the Middle West and the Far 
West, the Far West and some of its people in the Far West, like the Ori- 
entals. But we do get along. We do share common institutions; and we 
do have peace and harmony to a considerable extent. 


Mr. Wirt: America is the great proving ground of the idea that 
people of different races and origins and cultures and occupations and 
ways of life can live together in the same limited world in considerable 
peace and with considerable mutual profit to one another. 


Mr. Suarp: That does not mean, though, that we have no differences. 
The North is still somewhat different from the South; in important re- 
spects, California is different from Florida; Florida is different from 
New York; New York is different from: Wisconsin. 


Mr. WirtH: Quite so; and that, of course, means to me that people 
do not have, necessarily, to be alike in order to get along with one an- 
other. In fact, if we were alike, it would be a very dull and uninteresting 
world. 


Mr. Suarr: In differences there are also similarities. 


Mr. Mince: What do we Americans think are our similarities and dif. 
ferences, despite which and because of which we are able to get along? 


Mr. Wirtu: Every people ascribes certain characteristics to itself an¢ 
certain other characteristics to strangers on the outside. For instance, we 
Americans think that we cherish the idea of equality and that one mar 
is as good as the next fellow. 


Mr. Mine: But we have racial and religious discrimination and segre 
gation nevertheless. 


Mr. Suarp: The most important form of equality is the equal chanc 
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9 get ahead of one another. Is that not the kind of equality which seems 
9 concern us most in the United States? 


Mr. Wirtn: Yes, “keeping up with the Joneses” and outdoing the 
ther fellow. 


Mk. Snare: That is what we call “liberty.” 
Mr. Mine: In fact, one of our basic beliefs is in competition, is it not? 


Mr. Wirrn: Yes; and at the same time we have monopoly. We are 
upposed to be very kindly people, but at other times we are very bel- 
igerent and carry a chip on our shoulder. 


Mr. Suarp: We contrast ourselves with other peoples. We bring out, 
harply, the characteristics we are supposed to have. I remember when 

was a boy that we were the believers in equality. The Briton was 
he snob; he was the aristocrat. He might believe in liberty but certainly 


ot in equality as we did. 


Mr. Mine: But that will not square with the Labour government in 
sritain these days, will it? 


Mr. Suarp: No. They have gone in for equality, perhaps at the ex- 
ense of liberty. 


Mr. Wirtu: Perhaps the British at the present moment emphasize 
ersonal liberty, freedom of speech and expression, a little more than 
ye do, because we are more scared about what is happening in the world 


jan they are. 

Mr. Suarv: The Russian myths, on the other hand, emphasize equality 
t the expense of liberty much more than our myths do. We try to keep 
balance between these apparently inconsistent folk virtues—liberty and 
quality. 

Mr. Wirtu: We are supposed to be very good sports, and we do not 
it anybody when he is down. We are believers in fair play. But is that 
lways a universal fact among Americans? 
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Mr. Mine: I would doubt it very much. I think that certainly, though 
we claim to make a virtue of being good losers, we put a tremendous 


premium on success. In fact, it has been said that we probably worship it 


to a considerable degree. 


Mr. Snare: It comes out in connection with competition. Competition 
has costs. Some people are beaten in the game, and yet now we are trying 
to protect everybody against all the changes that competitive forces pro- 
duce. We have this notion of protected security running all through the 


European culture. 


Mr. Wirtu: One of the characteristics which Europeans pick out 
among us, allegedly, is that we are materialistic, that we have no appre 
ciation of the higher values of life. 


Mr. Suarp: Of course, we think just the opposite. Fortune magazine 
this month has a very telling set of pictures of our people going to art 
galleries, going to hear music. 


Mr. Wirtu: We have accumulated the art of the world and have made 
great sacrifices to do it, have we not? And we put a great deal of empha 
sis upon education and learning—more people go to colleges and school: 
of higher learning in this country, per capita, than anywhere else. 


Mr. Mine: And we certainly pride ourselves on being a Christian anc 
religious people. That is certainly not consistent with just crass material 
ism. That certainly suggests that we at least believe that the values of th 
spirit are of considerable importance. 


Mr. Wirtn: Private philanthropy is more highly developed in th 
United States than anywhere else in the world, and observer after ob 
server from abroad has recognized that. And now we are pouring ou 
our treasure to help anybody in the world who is in trouble, unles: 
of course, we have a serious quarrel with him. 


Mr. Swarr: Contrary to Stalin, we think that we are the great peace 
loving nation in the world, although we did take the continent from th 


all 
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Indians, although we took California from the Mexicans later, and even 
though we have joined wars with considerable alacrity in our own gener- 
ation. 


Mr. Mine: But we really do love peace, do we not, Sharp? So much so 
that we say, again and again, we will fight to keep it. 


Mr. Suarp: Just like other Western peoples, our themes, after all, are 
like the European themes. We play special variations on them, but this 
is all a part of European culture, going back to the Greeks and to the 
Christian teaching. 


Mr. Wirtu: We have cut our ideas and our ideals from pretty much 
the same source. But does this not suggest that in our people, as in every 
people, perhaps, we find a variety of traits, a lot of internal contradic- 
tions, and that it is very difficult to characterize any people as being just 
one thing or another? All of them within the group are alike and strik- 
ingly different from the outside group. 


Mr. Mine: It also suggests that we have to distinguish between what 
we Americans believe and what we Americans do? 


Mr. Wirtn: Yes. We demonstrate what we are to the rest of the world 
more by what we do than by what we say. 


Mr. Suarp: There is one contrast which we ought not to neglect. We 
are, in many ways, like the Europeans, whose culture we have. But the 
great contrast in the world, I suppose, today, is between us and the non- 
European peoples—the Stone Age primitive groups in Australia, the 
peoples of the Far East, of India, of the Islamic countries. What is the 


contrast there? 


Mr. Wirtu: The contrast, I think, is essentially one of living in a dif- 
ferent set of institutions, under a different set of conditions. We have 
stereotypes about these people; and they have stereotypes about us. By 
his we mean that we carry around pictures in our minds of what people 
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are like, what their characteristics are, what we may expect of them, 
how they are likely to act in given situations, what makes them angry 
and what they will do when they get angry, what pleases them, and how 
they will respond to kindness and generosity. And these stereotypes are 
fixed opinions. They are hard to change; even facts do not make a seri- 
ous impression on them. We tend to divide the world into heroes and 
villains, whether or not it is justified. 


Mr. Minc: Where do we get these ideas and these stereotypes about 
which you are talking? 


Mr. Wirtu: In part, every people is more or less isolated. It sees those 
things around it better than it sees the things which are far away from it. 
We have grown up only in our own institutions and can hardly have an 
appreciation of others. As a famous American student of society, William 
Graham Sumner, put it, we are all suffering from what he calls “ethno- 
centrism”—that is, the disposition to think of ourselves as the center of 
everything, and to judge everything in the light of our own virtues, and 
to ascribe all of the vices to others. 


Mr. Suarp: We look at ourselves. We look inside ourselves, and we 
try to figure out what we are like; and we attribute some of our qualities 
to our neighbors and some other qualities to people who are distant and 
whom we do not like. By and large, we attribute the qualities we do not 
like, some of them that we can hardly bear to think of, to these distant 
fellows. 


Mr. Wirrn: And we take the superiority of our own way of life for 
granted, as does every other people. As a great American philosopher, 
William James, once put it, “We develop a certain blindness to the vir- 
tues and qualities and experiences of other people.” This makes it diffi- 
cult for us to understand them and even more difficult to communicate 
with them. 


Mr. Mine: But that is a dangerous business, is it not? When we count 


ins 
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hoses (as we must nowadays), we discover that we people who share 
Western European cultures and notions are really in a minority in the 
world. There are a great many more people in the world who do not 
share these cultural heritages than there are who do share them. 


Mr. Wirtn: That certainly is right, and it is one of the great problems 
of our time that two-thirds of the people belong to the so-called “back- 
ward peoples.” They belong to the colored races, and they have a differ- 
ent conception of what we are like than the conception that we have 
ourselves. They think of us as rich, as mechanically highly advanced, and 
as being great producers, but they do not necessarily have much respect 
for any of our other virtues. 


~ Mr. Suarp: On the other hand, our worst difficulties are not now with 
the Eastern peoples, I suppose, although they are pretty serious. The 
center of our difficulty is supposed to be with the Russians. In this prob- 
lem there is this thing at work which Freud pointed out, which is so 
dangerous, and which we get in private life as well. We attribute to 
seople all kinds of vices—the vices which may be peculiar to us also. 
Races have fought for centuries, and yet every people has thought that 


he other people were the warmakers. 


Mr. Wirtu: But there is a struggle on, as you well know, between us 
ind the Russians for the alliance and the leadership of these peoples— 
o lead them out of their state of backwardness. The Russians are telling 
hese people that we are colonial and imperial exploiters. We are trying 
° persuade them that we are their friends and that we are willing to 


hare our advantages with them. 


Mr. Mine: And we certainly ought to be telling them if we are not 
‘though I think that we are) that the program of Russian imperialism, 
10 matter how it is masked—whether behind Marxism and equality 
x whatever—is essentially an imperialistic program of domination and 


control. 
But, of course, drawing those differences and making those arguments 
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does not really help us along very much, because it is just more of the 
charging the other fellow with the same vices with which he charges us. 


Mr. Wirtu: Precisely. It is not only charging the other person with 
the same vices with which he charges us, but, as a result, all the name- 
calling is really self-defeating. 


Mr. Suarp: We have been talking about the differences between peo- 
ples; thus far in this discussion we have been preoccupied with the dif 
ferences. But it seems to me, and you are a psychologist and sociologist, 
Wirth, and can correct me if I am wrong, that there is an immense 
amount of similarity among people all over the world. All the impulses 
connected with nutrition and sex, for example, are similar. We all have 
impulses connected with this curious brain which we have and which 
distinguishes us from other animals. 


Mr. Wirtu: Yes, it certainly is true that we all belong to the same 
human race. By virtue of that fact we have certain physiological and 
perhaps even psychological traits in common. 


Mr. Snare: But it does seem to me, for example, that we are perhaps 
the scrappiest of all the species. You have to go down to the ants to get 
organized warfare. We are much more scrappy than most of our cousins. 
the monkeys and the apes. The baboon is perhaps equally scrappy, but 
hardly any other one of our close relatives is. 


Mr. Wirtu: These qualities which you ascribe to human beings, fot 
every one of them that you mention on one side I can mention one or 
the other side. 


Mr. Suarp: And we are all capable of romantic love... 
Mr. Wirtu: Exactly. 


Mr. Suarp:...and affection—day-to-day affection in the family anc 
in family life. 


Mr. Wirrn: But if we look at the human race as a whole, we can sa’ 
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hat always and everywhere men seek honor and dread ridicule. They 
lefer to public opinion; even the dictators must. They cherish their 
oods and their children. And they admire courage and generosity and 
uccess. This is what makes us believe that there is a universal human 
ature which is basic to all men. We must distinguish between that basic 
luman nature and the particular conventions and institutions and values 
vhich a given society develops in the course of its history. 


Mr. Mine: But you are not saying, are you, Wirth, that human beings 
Il over the world, under the same stimuli and at the same time, will act 
he same way? 


Mr. Wirtu: No, because the same thing is not the same stimulus to 
veryone. If you get one kind of habit, then obviously you are inhibited 
hereby to respond to another habit. For instance, we all know that a 
shinese child, brought up in an American family, will learn to speak 
ur language, English, without an accent; and an English child, brought 
ip in a Chinese family, will learn Chinese without an accent. But that 
loes not mean that we can easily, after once having acquired our lan- 
uage, adapt ourselves to another language. And the same thing is true 


vith institutions. 


Mr. Suarp: It does not mean there is no difference between Chinese 
nd English. We must not run away with the similarity theme, in the 


ame way that we do not run away with the differences. 


“Mr. Mine: Then in order to find out the answer to my question as to 
yhat a given group of people will do in a given situation, under given 
ircumstances, you would say that we have to look at their institutions 


nd their history. 


Mr. Wiretu: Yes; and the situation in which they find themselves—the 
ind of country they live in and the kind of resources which it has. We 
art out, somehow or other, characterizing people as having certain 
ualities, in much the same way as we did a while ago when we talked 
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about the Americans. Let me just give you a catalogue of what has beer 
thought by Americans about other countries. A study has shown, for 
instance, that the Germans were regarded (this was before the war, 
Ming) as “scientifically minded, industrious, and stolid”; the Italians 
as “artistic, impulsive, and passionate”; the Negroes as “superstitious, 
and lazy, and happy-go-lucky, and ignorant”; the Irish as “pugnacious, 
and quick-tempered, and witty”; the English as “sportsman-like, intelli- 
gent, and conventional”; the Jews as “shrewd, and mercenary, and in- 
dustrious”; the Americans as “industrious, intelligent, and material 
istic”; the Japanese as “intelligent, industrious, and progressive”; and the 
Turks as “cruel, and religious, and treacherous.” These ideas you might 
as well change around from one people to another. They apply to some 
people in every group; but they do not apply to any people exclusively. 


Mr. Suarp: These are cultural qualities, cultural variations on the 
basic themes of human nature. The same thing is true of our history, 
if you look at it. After all, Jefferson and Adams, Andrew Jackson, 
Wilson, and Roosevelt introduced ideas and stood for ideas and for 
changes in our ways of doing things which have had a great influence 
on our life. 


Mr. Wirtn: Yes, but these institutions not only grew in a way out of 2 
heritage which was brought over from Europe but they grew out of af 
American situation. The open frontier, for instance, where we coule¢ 
get free land was a great incentive to rising out of our original positior 
to a higher position. 


Mr. Mine: Well, the Indians had the open frontier, too, did they not! 
And they did not rise very high. 


Mr. Wirtn: Yes, but apparently they were satisfied with what the 
did. They had no alternative ideas to challenge them until the white mat 
came. 


Mr. Suarp: Well, there were great Indian cultures. After all, ther 
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as the great Malayan culture with its development of the calendar; 
ey had the invention of rubber and the use of rubber. 


Mr. Wirtu: And then we can talk about basic cultural items like corn 
d tobacco and potatoes from them. Certainly it cannot be said that 
ey did not have a culture which was adapted to their circumstances of 
e. 


Mr. Suarp: But certainly something happened when we framed our 
ynstitution; when we had universal human suffrage which came later; 
en we had emancipation. We directed the terrific forces of compe- 
ion which were at work after the Civil War, in opening our continent. 
| this and our current concern for free speech are peculiar to us. 


Mr. Wirtu: But it is not only our heritage and our history and our 
stitutions; it is also the values and the norms which we have. For in- 
nce, you both are lawyers. I am sure that you would emphasize the 
t that law makes a certain difference, as do religion and moral 
ndards. All these things show people what is expected of them and 
> manner in which they are expected to act. 


Mr. Mine: But everybody has law and religion. At least all the socie- 
s about which I know anything have both legal institutions and re- 
ious institutions, so that we come back again to the similarity of the 


man beings, do we not? 


Mir. Wirtu: Yes, and also the differences of what they emphasize in 
ir laws. The French Revolution emphasized liberty, equality, and 
ternity. Another revolution might emphasize, perhaps, security. 


Miz. Suarp: Our religion, the Sermon on the Mount, emphasizes altru- 
1, giving to him that asks. But our economic system emphasizes ag- 


ssiveness, getting ahead, competition, doing well. 


Ar. Wirtu: That simply indicates that there is always a circular re- 
ion between a people and their institutions. Our human nature is ex- 
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pressed in institutions, and our institutions in turn shape our charac 
as a people, our habits, and our sentiments, what we believe to be goo 
and bad, to be worth while and shameful. 


Mr. Mine: Are you saying, then, that the character of our institution 
really would express national character? 


Mr. Suarp: As well as basic human character. 


Mr. Wirtu: Whatever there may be to national character is certainl 
channelized into and molded by our institutions. That includes the wa 
in which we indoctrinate our people—through our schools, what w 
preach to them in our sermons, what we tell them in our laws, whe 
models we hold up for them to emulate in success and achievement. 


Mr. Suarp: They must be kind and tough. They must be follower 
and leaders. They must get ahead, and they must be generous. All thes 
contradictory tendencies appear in most cultures, do they not? 


Mr. Wirtn: Precisely! And of course we can get a better knowledg 
of what other people are like by sharing their literature and their ar 
Through that we can see the life which other peoples lead and try t 
sympathize with it and judge ourselves in the light of what we see. 


Mr. Mine: And, of course, that works both ways, does it not? Othe 
people ought to do the same thing so far as we are concerned, and ¥ 
ought to stimulate them to do it, and encourage them to do it, shoul 
we not? 


Mr. Wirrn: That is right. That means we ought not, first of all, t 
build up any Iron Curtains of any kind. That also means that we ougl 
not to start with the initial idea that other people are not capable « 
achieving what we have achieved. 


Mr. Suarp: There is one interesting recent reference to our peculi 
character. Fortune magazine has said that we were peculiar in that ¥ 
had a permanent revolution. It said that that is the characteristic | 
American life, that we are always in revolution. 
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Mr. Mine: Certainly we are; but that is simply saying that we are a 
oup who, being faced with new problems on almost a daily basis, are 
epared to try to adjust our institutions and ideas to deal with the new 
oblems which confront us. But I do not think that that really distin- 
ishes us from any other group in the world. They, too, are obliged 
do the same thing. 


Mr. Wirtn: Yes, I would agree with that. 

But there is another side to that picture. Every society, like our own, 
r instance, picks out certain values which it emphasizes; and it gets 
aders who tend to emphasize these ideas. For instance, if we had not, 
our early history, emphasized the idea of individual liberty as we did, 
e probably would not be talking as much about it as we are today and 
ying to elaborate it into specific rights and opportunities for the indi- 


dual. 


Mr. Suarp: And it makes some difference how you respond to change. 

we are to have twenty years of militarist preparation ahead—mili- 
rism or near-militarism—we are going to have to work hard to pre- 
rve some of our traditions, are we not? What can happen to us as 
ings change here? Is there any limit to what can happen to our way of 
ing things? 


Mr. Wirtu: I think almost anything which can happen elsewhere can 
ippen here in the sense that if the crisis becomes severe enough and if 
e- conditions become appropriate, we may do what other peoples do. 


Mr. Mine: Of course, in part that depends upon the strength of our 
aditions. It depends upon whether our tradition of individual liberty 
d equality, of which all of us are so proud and justifiably so, is as 
‘ong among us as it should be. The protection of those traditions is a 


ry great one, indeed, is it not, Sharp? 


Mr. Srarp: One of our great traditions, it seems to me, also, is one 
at we have neglected speaking of. It is our tradition of humor, of not 
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taking ourselves too seriously, of not being too logical. One of the gre 
difficulties with the European peoples lately, it seems to me, is that the 


have been too logical. 


' 

Mr. Wirtu: For instance, we say, “What is the Constitution between 

friends?” We are not just entirely rational. We also have some decent 
respect for the needs and opinions of other people. 


Mr. Mine: But at the same time we boast about the fact that our doc- 
trine of constitutionalism protects us from excesses by the government, 
or by whoever may be in control of the government at any particular 


time. 


Mr. Wirtu: Such as is embodied in the slogan that we believe in a 
government of law as over against a government of men. Is that what 
you mean? 


Mr. Mine: That is part of it; that is part of the tradition and part of 
the institution. 

But your statements a little while ago about leadership and their con- 
tributions to our institutions bring us back to the suggestions of the 
State Department and of Mr. Stalin with respect to the differences be- 
tween the leaders and the people. Is there any validity in the notion that 
the leaders make the people? 


Mr. Suarp: It is greatly exaggerated. We all get the kind of leaders 
we deserve, both in this country and in Russia. You cannot rule by force 
indefinitely. 


Mr. WirtH: Yes, you cannot rule by force indefinitely, but you can 
rule by force for a while, and sometimes the leaders of a country are not 
representative. After all, let us contrast our system with the English 
system. The English have shifting leadership. Whenever there is a gov 
ernment voted out in Parliament, they have an election and vote on 
whether they will have new leaders or not. We have to wait until a new 
election comes around. 


4 


, 
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Mr. Suarp: Mr. George Kennan, Mr. X, our Russian expert from the 
ate Department, observed lately that one of the marked characteristics 
leaders is that they are a little bit more aggressive than the rest of the 
mmunity. They fought their way up. The community as a whole, 
wever, is pretty aggressive, too, do you not think? We like the fighter. 


Mr. Wirt: Yes. 
Mr. Suarp: It is not the philosopher that we choose. 


Mr. Wirtu: So we embody in him the qualities that we project from 
selves. As the saying goes, “I am your leader; therefore, I must 
low you.” 


Mr. Mine: Of course, the kind of institution that we have, and your 
ference to the differences between the English parliamentary system 
d our own systems of selection of representatives of government, sug- 
st that we, in fact, determine how fast we can get rid of bad leaders 
id get good ones; so that Sharp’s point about people getting the kind 
leadership they deserve really depends upon their own systems for 
lecting leaders. 


Mr. Suarp: It may go a little more slowly in some systems, but the 
ussians used to love the czar, “The Little Father.” After all, his 
‘ength rested upon a sound basis of popular support. I suspect that 
e same thing is true about Stalin. We have scrappy leaders. We ad- 
ire Mr. Truman because he is a fighter, because he comes up against 
e odds in his campaign, because he was an officer in the first World 
Tar. He does not take any nonsense from anybody. 


Mr. Wirt: Well, we agree, then, that human beings the world over 
ndamentally have the same basic traits; but in these traits there are a 
t of contradictions. Love and hate; aggression and frustration and de- 
nse; seeking success and sometimes being crushed by failure—all these 
ntradictions in human beings, these ambivalences we recognize both 


ourselves as individuals, in our country and in the world. 


We realize, however, that, much alike as human 


and break it down among others; realize that human institutions cat 
be improved; and create the conditions and emphasize those value 
which will perfect our institutions to make possible a peaceful an 
wholesome world. 


ia 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF ‘CHICAGO. 
HOME STUDY COURSE a 
on 


“HUMAN RIGHTS” 
_ Especially prepared and written by RICHARD Me EO! 


The University of Chicago Rounp Tasie announces a new Rounp - 
home study course on “Human Rights” which is being offered in coope 
with the Home-Study Department of the University of Chicago. This 
course of four lessons offers you the chance to learn more about the 
ground ‘and principles of human rights, the classic declarations of h 
rights, the status of human rights in the world today; to study the UN 
ration and Covenant on Human Rights, and to analyze and to unde 
the issues involved in the struggle for human rights throughout the 
today. This course is open to all adults, and you may begin at any 
Tuition for the course is only $7.50, which includes the course syllabus 
study volume, Human Rights: Comments and Interpretations; appropriat 
Roonp Taste pamphlets; and individual, written comments and replies 
a competent instructor on each of the four lessons. A Certificate of Comp 
will be issued to each student who satisfactorily completes the written 
cises. This course carries no credit. 3 

Fill out and mail the attached blank below for further information on 
course and how you may enrol. 


Address: THe Universrry or Cuicaco Rounp Tas_e 
Cuicaco 37, ILurnots 


3 UNS 6 ae eee Res: Seen Sc CL Oe Rew ol 
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CITY 5 Se STONE STATE oe ee 


